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ON TIME; 
OF, 


The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IN THE WHEEL-HOUSE. 


OLONEL WIMPLETON was evidently 
very anxious, as he had been from the 
beginning, for the success of the steamer. On 
the present occasion, when the Ucayga was 
nearly ten minutes behind her ordinary time, I 
gtant that he had not much to hope for in the 





light of past experience; but he did not know 

my plans, and I did not wish to startle him by- 
announcing them, fearful that, if I did so, he 

would not permit me to carry them out. Ire- 

peated my promise to be on time, and though 

he was far from satisfied, he could not do any- 

thing but wait the result. 

My calculations were based upon the assured 
fact that the Ucayga could easily make sixteen 
miles an ‘hour. She had the reputation’ of 
being a fast boat, and I intended that she 
should sustain her reputation. Immense ex- 
pense had been lavished ppon her to give her 
great speed, as well as to make her elegant 
and commodious. The testimony was, that 
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she had repeatedly made her sixteen miles 
without straining or undue crowding. This 
was all I asked of her. If she did only what 
she was warranted to do, and what she had 
often accomplished, I was safe. 

I knew every tree and point on the west 
shore, along which the railroad extended, and 
its exact distance from Middleport.. I watched 
these points, and consulted my watch frequent- 
ly, to assure myself that the boat was not fall- 
ing behind my calculations. Her first four 
miles were made inside of fifteen minutes, and 
I was not sure that my father was not overdo- 
ing the matter; but he was a safe ‘man, andI 
did not think it necessary even to see him. 

\ On the forward deck I attended to the ar- 
rangement of the baggage, so as to make the 
stay at Ruoara as ~brief as* possible. There 
were two baggage: trucks, upon which I caused 
to be loaded all the ‘freight, luggage, and mer- 
chandise. for’ Ruoara. I saw that the deck 
hands were rather disposed to snuff at a boy 
like me in commatid of the steamer; but; in 
self-defence, I must: add that I was nearly as 
tall as a man, ‘They were slow, and did not? 
obey. promptly. I thought I could in’ part 
explain tlie failure of my predecessor tobe on, 
time. But it was of no use for me to bluster 


at these men, though they were probably work-.| 


ing more leisurely than usual. 

“Is everything going to suit you?” asked 
the colonel, as'we ‘were approaching the wharf 
at Ruoara. 

‘Not quite, sir.” 

“What's the matter?” he demanded, -anx- 
iously. : 

“'The+men ‘work’ as “though: they. were dig: 
ging their own: graves, which were to be occu- 
pied as soon as finished.” 

** Don’t they mind you?” 

“They don’t refuse to mind, but they are 
slow. They think I’m only a boy.” 

“Tl discharge every one of them!” 

** Excuse me, sir, but don’t do that.” I would 
rather. add a quarter a day to their wages,”'I 
replied ; for I happened to know that they were 
greatly dissatisfied with their pay, and justly 
-so,I thought. ‘‘ Then if they don’t work, they 
shall be discharged.” 

“ Do'so, if you think best,” replied the colo- 
nel, promptly. 

“And the mate?” 

“Give him half ‘a dollar a day, if that will 
help the matter.” 

**I think they are not paid fair wages, or I 
would not haye said a word. <As)it is, I can 
imake friends-of them in this way.” 

* Oniebeat the railroad, and I don’t care 





what it costs,” replied the magnate, a 
tiently. 

J will do it, sir.” 

The plan was a stroke of policy on. my part. 
-As'a boy I could do nothing with these men 
by bullying and threatening them. By doing 
a good thing for them, I could conquer them 
easily. I went up to the wheel-house as the 
boat neared the wharf. 

“Mr. Van Wolter, I will thank you to make 
this. landing yourself,” said’ I, addressing the 
mate, who had the wheel. 

“*} think I can do it,” replied he, with a 
broad grin, which was as much as to say that 
I could not do it. 

* So can I; but I prefer that you should do 
it this time,” I added. 

“I suppose so!” he answered, with some- 
thing like a sneer. ‘The mate, on a dollar 
and.a half a day, is always expected to do the 
captain’s work on this boat.” 

/#Fshall not ask you to do mine; but are 
you dissatisfied with your wegere" 

“] think the pay is mean”. 

“So dol; and from to-day-your wages shall 
be: two dollars a day. I have'jalready spoken 
to-Colonel:Wimpleton about this matter, and 
he consents to it.” 

“ Thank you; that’s handsome,” replied Van 
Wolter. ‘* Excuse me for what I said just now; 
I didn’t mean anything by it.” 

“All right. I want you to have the boat 
ready to. start in just seven minutes after she 
stops at the wharf. And to help the matter, 
|. you may say to the hands, that their pay shall 
be-raised a quarter of a dollar each per day. 
‘They must work lively when we make a land- 
ing.” 

’ You are a gentleman and a scholar; Cap- 
tain Penniman, and what you need most time 
will give you.” 

** What’s that?” 

** More years.” 

He rang the bell,. slowed the boat, and 
made.as beautiful a landing as I had ever seen 
in my life. The moment the steamer touched 
the wharf, he rushed down the ladder to the 
forward deck. 

‘‘ Now, lively, my men!” shouted he, as he 
grasped the handles of one.of the trucks. 

I saw him say something, in a low tone, to 
the hands. - I knew-what it was, and the effect 
was-electrical. They worked well, and tum- 
bled in the freight with an alacrity which must 
have astonished the staid citizens of that place 
who had gathered on the wharf. ‘It was 
Saturday, and ‘there was a large quantity of 
freight, and a great many. passengers; but - 
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within the seven. minutes I’ had named, the 
steamer was ready to be off. I had saved 
half the time usually taken up in this landing, 
and there was room to reduce it still more. 

“You are late again,” said a gentleman to 
Colonel Wimpleton, as he came on board. 
“We shall lose the train.” 

“ T hope not.” 

“OQ, I know we shall. I think our people 
will have to go over to Grass Springs and 
take the train.” j 

‘‘ We shall be on time, sir,” I ventured to say. 

‘] think we shall,” added the colonel. 

“All aboard, and all ashore!” shouted the 
mate, with a zeal born of the half dollar,per 
day his pay had been increased. 

I sprang up the ladder, and took my place in 
the wheel-house. It was just ten minutes past 
three. I was five minutes inside of my own cal- 
culations, but more than ten behind the steam- 
er’s usual time. “* The tug of war” had come 
for me, for I intended to steer the boat myself, 
and save from five to ten minutes of the boat’s 
ordinarytime. I must now explain, more par- 
ticularly than I have before done, how this 
‘feat was to be accomplisHed. é 

As I have before stated, the South Shoe lay 
off the town of Ruoara. It was exactly due 
west from the wharf where the Ucayga made 
her landing. To the southward and westward 


of this island the water was shallow, and more 
* than a mile was added to the distgnce from 
Ruoara to Ucayga by going round these shoals, 


or about five minutes to the time.’ But this 
was not all. The boat was obliged to back, 
and actually turn, before she could go ahead at 
full speed; and this operation would consume 
all of five minutes more. 

I have before spoken of the narrow passage 
between the Horse Shoe and the Shooter, 
where the Toppletonians landed when they 
took possession of the forper island. This 
channel was very narroW, but it was: also very 
deep: I proposed to run the Ucayga through 
this passage, and thus save ten minutes on the 
trip. The steamer made her landing at the 
end of the wharf, so: that she did not have to 
, turn; and all we had to do, making the pas- 
sage in the direction indicated, was to.cast off 
the fasts, and: go straight ahead. 

Ruoara was built ona broad point. of land 
which projected out into the lake, so that the 
narrow channel lay due north of the end of the 
pier. A straight line through the channel, as 
the needle points, would strike the North Shoe; 
and this circumstance rendered the navigation 
beyond the passage rather difficult. But I had 
thought of the problem so many times, that I 
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was satisfied, knowing the channel as well as I 
did, that I could take the steamer through 
without ‘any trouble. / 

** Cast off your fasts, and haul in the plank!” 
I shouted from my position, as I grasped the 
wheel. 

The zealous crew, inspired by the increase 
of their wages, promptly obeyed the order. I 
rang the bell to go ahead, just as Van Wolter 
entered the wheel-house. Perhaps my readers 
may not feel much confidence in,my skill, and 
it may be necessary for me to repeat the state- 
ment that I had spent a great deal of time on 
board of the steamers on the lake, most of it 
in the engine-room with Christy Holgate, it is 
true, but not a little of it on deck and in the 
wheel-house. I had often.steered the boat. I 
had found that the helmsman was as willing to 
be relieved as my instructor, the engineer, had 
been. I knew the wheel, and I knew the bells. 
I rang to go ahead, and eve the wheel a sheer 
to port. * 

“You want to’ back her first — don’t you?” 
suggested Van Wolter, in a very respectful 
tone. ‘ 

‘“*No; I’m going to show you what I can do 
now,” I replied, with a smile. ‘ 

‘* But, captain, you will be aground in three 
minutes,” protested the mate, laying his hand 
on the wheel. 

“Let me alone! Don’t bother me now,” I 
replied, rather sharply, as the steamer gath- 
ered headway. 

«I snapped the bell again, to go ahead full 
speed, and away she buzzed towards the nar- 
row channel. 

‘I don’t know about this!” exclaimed Van 
Wolter. 

“I do; don’t say a word.” 

He did not; but in half.a minute more Colo- 
nel Wimpleton and Waddie both appeared at 
the door of the wheel-house, and rushed in, 
highly excited, and evidently expecting to be 
smashed in a couple of minutes. 

““Where are you going, Wolf?” demanded 
the colonel, almost fiercely. : 

“To Ucayga, sir,” I replied. ‘ 

** Stop her, this instant! ” 

** Too late now, sir. I’m all right; I know 
what I’m about,” I answered. 

The boat rushed into the narrow channel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THROUGH THE HORSE SHOE CHANNEL. 


OLONEL WIMPLETON, Waddie, and 
the mate all held their breath as though 


they expected to see the magnificent Ucayga 
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knocked in splinters the next instant. She was 
going at full speed through the narrow chan- 
nel; but, if Phad been underneath her, I could 
not have told any better how many feet and 
inches there were between her keel and the 
sands at the bottom of the channel. If the 
passage through this riarrow place was thrill- 


ing to others, it was more so to me, and I was 


fully conscious of the responsibility that rested 
upon me. 

If the steamer struck the ground it would be 
ruin to me. My new-found situation, and all 
the emoluments attached to it, would be lost. 
But I felt that a failure to be on time at Ucayga 
would be hardly less fatal to me. . I had fought 
the battle faithfully for the Lake Shore Rail- 
road, when I was in the employ of the com- 
pany, and had never missed atrain. I intended 
to be equally faithful and devoted to the Steam- 
boat Company. I knew what was expected of 
me, and I was determined that my boat should 
always be on time. ' 

Success was a duty. The first step towards 
a failure was to believe in one. I had figured 
up my plan so carefully that f knew what could 
be done} always providing that the steamer 
was up taher guaranty. I was thrilled by the 
situation; but I was confident and determined. 
I could not také my eye off the course for an 
ig@tant to look at Colonel Wimpleton and his 
son; but I could judge of their suspense and 
anxiety by the breathless silence they main- 
tained. If the Ucayga took the ground, I 
should hear from them then; and that would 
be as soon as I cared to have the spell broken. 

I had not yet reached the most difficult 
point of the navigation. If I continued on 
my straight course, the steamer would strike 
on the North Shoe, and the problem to be 
practically solved was, whether the boat could 
be turned about forty-five’ degrees without 
being swept upon the shoals to the northward. 
She was a long vessel, and it required all the 
philosophy and science I possessed to meet the 
question. When the helm was put to starboard 
the momentum of the steamer would tend to 
throw her course outside of the arc of the circle 
she would describe in turning. ‘Phe faster she 
went the greater would be her momentum, or, 
after she had begun to turn, her centrifugal 
force. 

I had studied a great deal over this ques- 
tion since I visited Ruoara to purchase the 
Belle, for I was convinced that this passage 
must be open to the boat in order to enable 
her to compete with the railroad, by saving at 
least ten minutes of precious time. I had 
studied it over very carefully, with every pos- 
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sible allowance for wind and current. I had 
chalked out diagrams of the channcl on the’ 
ceiling boards of the Belle, and my policy was 
thoroughly defined in my own mind. The 
channel between the Horse Shoe and the 
North Shoe was perhaps a hundred ,and 
twenty feet wide — it did not vary twenty feet 
from this distance, I knew. When the boat 
was within a hundred feet of the bend in the 
channel, I rang to stop her. ' 

“I thought you would have to back out,” 
said Colonel Wimpleton, drawing a long 
breath, perhaps of relief to find that the 
magnificent craft was not already high and 
dry, on the shoals. 

“I’m not going to back out, sir — bysno 
means,” I replied, as I threw the wheel over 
to starboard. 

The Ucayga surged ahead under the impetus 
she had attained, and turned her bow to the 
west, with the shoal close aboard of her on the 
port side. She minded her helm beautifully, 
and as soon as I had brought the bow flag- 
pole in range with the chimney of a certain 
coftage on the west shore, I rang to go ahead. 
Righting the helm, f let her go again at full 
speed. The allowance I had made for the cen- 
trifugal sweep of the boat carried me clear of 
the shoals on the starboard hand¢ and, though 
I had hugged the shoal on the port hand, the 
actual course of the boat was very nearly in 
the middje of the channel. In a couple of 
minutes more all danger had been passed. 

“You may take the helm now, if you please, 
Mr. Van Wolter,” said I to the mate. 

“ By the great horn spoon,” roared Waddie, 
‘we are out of that scrape!” 

‘That was done as handsomely as ever I 
saw anything done in my life!” exclaimed the 
mate, with a broad grin on his good-natured 
face. ‘* 

**T don’t know about that, Wolf,” said the 
colonel, shaking his® head, while the relief 
which he felt was plain enough upon his 
face. 

“You know that we have saved ten minutes 
by that operation, sir,” I-replied, looking at 
my watch. ‘It is seventeen minutes past 
three, and we have only nine miles more to 
make, which can be done in thirty-five min- 
utes. This will bring us in at the wharf at 
seven minutes before four. We shall have at 
least five rinutes to spare. We should cer 
tainly have been behind time if we had gone 
around the Soufh Shoe.” 

“ But do you think it is safe to go through 
that narrow place, Wolf?” asked the great 
man. , 
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“J think I can take this boat through a 
thousand times without failing once,” I an- 
swered, wiping the perspiration from my 
brow, for the intense excitement of the pas- 
’ gage, overlooked and criticised as I was by 
the magnate and his son, had thrown me 
into a fever heat. 

“If ] had known what you intended t to do, 
I would not have permitted it.” 

“For that reason, sir, I did not tell you,” I 
replied, laughing. ‘I want to say, sir, that I 
haven’t done this thing blindly and recklessly.” 

“That's so!” exclaimed the mate, who un- 
derstood the matter better than any one pres- 
ent except myself. 

“You said something to me a few weeks 
ago about taking command of this boat, Colo- 
nel Wimpleton. Well, sir, I have studied up 
this subject, and taken the shore bearings. I 
can give you the precise rule I followed.” 

“] should #ke to hear it,” said the colonel, 
bestowing upon me a cheerful smile of appro- 
bation. 

“Yes, sir. When the pine tree on the 
Shooter ranges with the barn on the east 
shore, stop her. Then, when the north point 
of the Shooter ranges with an oak tree on 
the east shore, starboard the helm. When the 
boat has turned so that the chimney of the 
cottage ranges with the bow flag-pole, the 
pilot sighting from the centre of the wheel- 
house, go ahead again. ‘Then you are all 
right; and it can be done a thousand times 
without a single failure if you follow the direc- 
tions.” 

“But why do you stop her?” asked the colo- 
nel, curiously. 

“So that, in turning, the tendeney to sweep 
‘too far to starboard may be counteracted in 
part. But after I have tried it a few times, I 
can go through without stopping her.” 

“You are a genius,” laughed the colonel. 
“T begin to hope that we shall beat the rail- 
road, after all.” 

“We are sure of it every time we can leave 
Centreport at two-thirty.” 

“The up-lake boats must get to Centreport 
as soon as that in order to enable the train to 
be on time,” replied Colonel Wimpleton, rub- 
bing his hands as though he was master of the 
situation. 

“I don't think you are quite ready for Major 
Toppleton’s next step,” I replied, rather amused 
at his want of forethought. 

“What do you mean by his next step?” 

“The one I should take myself if I were in 
his place.” 

“ What's that?” 





“TI think we are beating him just now, sir; 
and, as soon as the major finds out that we are 
getting ahead of him, he will make another 
move. We are sure of the Centreport and 
Ruoara trade, as long as.we are on time. He 
can’t get that away from us. But we want our 
share of the up-lake business.” 

** Yes, and we must have it,” added the 
great man, impatiently. 

‘Major Toppleton has bought up the stock 
of the old line of boats, and runs them to favor 
the railroad. The only possible motive he can 
have for sending his boats to Centreport, is for 
the accommodation of Passengers from Hitaca 
to that place. There are only a few of them. 
His next step, then, will be to run his boats 
only to Middleport, so that you shall not have 
an coppers to catch a single through pas~ 
senger.” 

‘** That occurred to me,” replied the colonel. 

If it had occurred to him, he had been sin- 
gularly carefess about providing a remedy. 

“It will be done just as soon as the major 
sees that we can make our trip from Centre- 
port to Ucayga in one hour and a half, in- 
cluding the stop at Ruoara. I am satisfied 
that you will see the posters announcing a new 
arrangement within a week.” 

‘I don’t see that I can help myself,” added 
the magnate, biting his lips with vexation. 

** Don’t you, sir?” 

‘* No, I do not,” continued the colonel, open- 
ing his eyes. 

“If you wish it, you can have the entire 
control of the travel on this lake. After’you 
have made your next move, Major Tgppleton 
and the railroad will be nowhere.” 

“TI don’t understand you, Wolf.” 

‘You must build the mate to this steamer 
as soon as possible.” 

“That's rather a costly experiment,” mused 
the great man. 

** But it will pay, for you will have the entire 
travel on the lake, with the exception of the 
three towns on the railroad. The through 
travel pays the bills, and you can have all 
that. Those old boats make only ten miles an 
hour, and it takes them three hours, including 
stops, to come from Hitaca to Centreport. 
The Ucayga would make the distance in two. 
Your line can leave the head of the lake an 
hour later than the old line, and get to Ucayga 
in three hours and a half, while it will take the 
old line four hours and a quarter.” 

“You are right, Wolf!” exclaimed the colo- 
nel. ‘I'll build another boat at once, and call 
her the Hitaca. . Let me see you to-night, when 
you get in, and we will talk it over ggain” 
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The Ucayga was approaching the railroad 
wharf. The Lightning Express train was just 
coming in sight, at least ten minutes behind 
timé. When my boat touched the wharf, it 
was just eight minutes of four. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AGATHA ; 
. OR, 
THE OLD SOLDIER’S FRIEND. 


_Translated from the German. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 


WN old soldier; with a wooden leg, once 
came to a town, and was suddenly taken 
sick. He could travel no farther, but was 
“obliged to lie down in a shed, upon an old 
bundle of straw. He was very sorrowful, for 
old age and infirmities were upon him, and he 
had not where to lay his head. Having served 
his country faithfully, it seemed véry hard that 
he should be reduced to such extreme want; 
and, as he lay on his hard pallet, and thought 
of the disgrace'of beggary, the tears coursed 
down his furrowed cheeks. 


The little Agatha— the daughter of a poor 


basket-maker — had the liveliest compassion 
for the sick man. She visited him every day, 
and every time gave him a halfpenny. 

But one morning the old warrior seemed 
very much troubled, and said, — 

* Dear child, — as I to-day have understood, 
-—— your parents are poor. Tell me honestly, 
theh, how it isthat you obtain so much money? 
For I had rather starve than take even a far- 
thing which youcould not give me with a clear 
conscience!” 

**O, said Agatha, “dismiss your anxiety. 
‘The money I give you is lawfully earned. 
‘My dear parents, though poor, are very hon- 
est, and have taught me to shun everything 
that would be in the least dishonest. I would 
wather cut off my right hand than take a penny 
that was not my own. So, dear sir, do not 
distrust me; listen patiently, and I will tell 
you how I obtain the daily pittance I love to 
ibring you. 

4*T go to the nearest market town to school. 
‘Itiis a long walk thither, and on.the way I pass 
through a little wood where grow a great many 
strawberries. I start early, in order to have 
‘time to stop and. gather some, and I find it 
‘very pleasant to linger thus in the cool wood 
on a fine morning. Every day now, I geta 
ibasket full of the ripe red berries, which I carry 
ito the town, and always dispose of for six half- 
jpennies. I only commenced to do it since you 





came here sick; for it made. my heart ache to 
see you so poor, and suffering, and I wanted 
to do something to help you. I give to my 
parents, who are very much in need of it, the 


greater part of what I receive for my straw. ' 


berries, and of the remainder I do not spend 
any for myself, but bring it to you instead, 
My parents know all about it, and make no 
objections. ‘They often say, ‘ There are stil] 
poorer people in the world than we, and we 
must do them all the good our situation allows 
us to.” They would be very charitable if our 
circumstances permitted; but as it is, we take 
pleasure in bestowing our ‘mite,’ and reliey- 
ing those more poverty-stricken than our- 
selves. I would give you aii my halfpennies, 
if they were not so needed to help get food 
for my little brothers and sisters.” 

When she finished speaking, the tears, which 


had gathered in the eyes of the old soldier, fell 


down upon his snow-white bear@ 

*6 Good child,” said he; ‘‘God will reward 
thee and thy worthy parents for such humane 
and noble sentiments. Take the blessing of 
an aged man, and may you never lack a shelter 
for your heads, nor a crust of bread with which 
to keep the wolf Hunger from your door! Your 
charities, though small, are nobly given.” , 

After a time, a distinguished officer, who wore 
many orders and decorations, rode through 
the town. Crowds followed his carriage, for 
it was not often that a person of such high 
rank came among the simple townsfolk. At 
last his magnificent equipage drew up before 
the inn where the sick man now lay. The offi- 
cer soon heard of him, and full of interest and 
curiosity, sought an interview with the aged 
soldier. 


No sooner had the officer entered his room, ° 


and approached the humble bed on which he 
lay, than he started back in surprise, and ex- 
claimed, with great agitation, — * 

“Is it indeed possible that I see the brave 
soldier who once perilled his: own life to save 
mine, when it was in such fearful danger on 
the battle-field! ” 

He hastened towards the veteran, embraced 
him with great tenderness, and promised to 
minister to all his wants. 

‘‘ Tell me, my worthy friend,” said he, “ how 
it is that you are in such poor surroundings. 
If, after all your valiant services as soldier, you 
have been reduced to such penury, why did you 
not apply to me for assistance? I should have 
been only too happy to repay the debt of grati- 
tude owe you! But never mind; henceforth 
I will be as a son to you, and you shall never 
suffer more.” 
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So saying, he stripped off his splendid uni- 
form, and took his station by the sick-bed, 
where he watched, night and day, until the old 
soldier was sufficiently recovered to again bear 
the fatigues of travel. He designed to take 
his humble friend to his own lordly castle, 
where his last days should be spent in the 
midst of ease and luxury. 

In the mean time the soldier did not forget 
the one who had been his benefactress.. He 
told his noble friend about the generosity 
and thoughtfulness of the little Agatha. He 
was affected by the touching recital, and ex- 
claimed, — 

“What! a poor child has done so much for 
thee? Then ought I, thine old general, to do 
no less. Besides making arrangements for 
your comfort, I must see that this most worthy 
family'are placed beyond the pressure of pov- 
erty. The deed of the little Agatha was noble 
beyond comparison, and deserves renown far 
more than the ‘bloody triumphs I have won. 
Not only the child, but the parents who have 
allowed and encouraged so virtuous an action, 
are worthy of all commendation.” . 

As soon as the officer could leave his sick 
friend, he sought the cottage of the little 
Agatha. It was a lowly dwelling; but inno- 
cence and peace seemed to have taken up their 
abode beneath that humble roof; and, though 
so poor in this world’s goods, parents and chil- 
dren seemed rich in their love for each other. 
They received their visitor with the utmost 
deference, astonished that so distinguished an 
officer should deign to cross their poor thresh- 
old. He soon turned to address little Agatha. 
“Good child,” said he, “‘I have heard of your 
kindness to the sick soldier, and your generous 
coriduct has touched my heart, and moistened 
myeyes. It has won my highest admir&tion, 
and I now wish to reward you for your unos- 
tentatious charity. You have given the old 
soldier a great many copper coins; here is a 
purse containing just as many gold coins.” 

The astounded parent exclaimed, “ Ah, that 
istoo much!” 

But the general answered, ‘‘ No, no; this is 
only a poor, compensation; the best one that 
the good child has to expect is in heaven!” 

It is indeed a true saying, that “‘ charity and 
good deeds will be rewarded on earth and in 


heaven.” 
OO 


-— Berore the arrival of Europeans on 
this continent, the natives appear not to have 
employed milk as food, and seem to have had 
a8 great a dislike for it as the people. of China 


and Cochin-China have in later times: 


wh. 
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THE ELEPHANT AND THE BEE. 


be BY WILLY WISP. 


N idle, self-conceited elephant, that had 

run away from a menagerie because he 

was too lazy to litt little children to his back, 

happened in his strolls to encounter a bee in 
a field of flowering buckwheat. 

‘What a small proboscis you carry!” said 
he to the bee, as he drew near and examined 
him. ‘ Pray, what can you do with so slender 
a trunk?” j 

‘**T use it to extract the honey from flowers,” 
replied the bee. ‘‘In the corolla of a flower I 
usually find a little closet, which is called the 
nectary, where the sugary particles of the flow- 
er are stored. My proboscis unlocks this closet, 
takes out the honey, which we bees swallow and 
convey to the hive, where we disgorge it into 
cells. If nature had not bestowed upon us 
this tiny instrument, not a morsel of honey 
would ever have sweetened the human palate.” 

“Pooh! pooh!” exclaimed the elephant; ‘I 
can’t see it. But, even if what you say be true, 
how does it compare with what Z do with my 
proboscis?” 

‘* Your proboscis?” repeated the bee, with a 
curious look. ‘I have yet to learn, sir, that 
you have one.” 

‘Why, my dear buzzer, this is my proboscis 
that I tote about on the end of my nose,” ex- 
plained the elephant. 

‘*O, I beg your pardon,” said the bee. “TI 
always supposed an elephant was a double ani- 
mal, put together so as to have a tail on each 
extremity. Let me hear to what useful service 
you devote tis prominent prefix.” 

“JT employ it as a sort of bodkin when I 
botanize,” said the elephant. ‘Of late I have 
been deeply interested in botany. I have not 
my herbarium with me; but I can describe — 
some of my principal specimens just as well 
without it.” 

“I should be delighted with your descrip- 
tion,” said the bee, as he tapped another nec- 
tary stocked with sweets. 

‘“‘ Well, then,” resumed the elephant, “I fell 
in with a rare flower the other day, back of a 
Mr. Crawford's barn. It had a conical shape, 
was of a yellowish cast, and I could just reach 
the top of it with my trunk. It had a straight, 
uniform stamen, and its pistils were short, and 
connected by curves to a common stalk.” 

“Why, sir,” interposed the bee, ‘‘ you are 
describing a haystack, with a pitchfork and 
rake stuck into the top.” 

“Possibly it was,” said the elephant. “But, 
however that may have been, I lost no time in 
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transfixing it with my bodkin, with as much 
determination as Don Quixote manifested when 
he attacked a windmill or a flock of sheep. 
When I had got it pulled to pieces, and was 
on the point of examining the contents scien- 
tifically, a parcel of awkward cows assailed me,’ 
one of the number informing me, with a low, 
ing laugh, that if I hooked their property they 
would hook me. Besides, she called me ‘ vag- 
abond,’ and ‘ pachyderm,’ and a host of other 
offensive names, that I am glad I cannot re- 
member. But this morning I was fortunate 
enough to discover what without doubt was the 
real Victoria Regia. It was a compound white 
flower, corolla irregular, having here and there 
minute scolloped edges. I found it in Ma'am 
Thompson’s back yard on a Monday morning. 
What was wonderful, the wind was turning the 
corolla around and around on its stem, and the 
petals flapped like the wings of swans.” 

Bah!” exclaimed the bee. ‘It is Ma’am 
Thompson’s clothes hanging on her reel" to 
dry that you are describing.” 

“It may be as you suggest,” said the ele- 
phant. ‘ ButI was going to say, that I took 
hold of the petals with my trunk, and tore 
them from the stalk, one by one, and dropped 
them into a garden near by, which was some- 
what muddy. To try the strength of their.tex- 
ture, I stamped upon them with all my might; 
and, if the pads of this lily are half as stout as 
the petals, I can fully credit the rumor that the 
Brazilian squaws, when they go to the river’s 

‘margin, put their babies on them while they 
reach after the flowers. When I had stamped 
upon the last piece, Ma’am Thompson came 
rushing out with a broom, and, jygging by her 
fierce looks, I thought I had better postpone 
my experiments in that place, and seek for spe- 
cimens among the flora of some safer region.” 

**Have you any ‘more, specimens to de- 
scribe?” asked the bee. J 

‘A multitude,” replied the elephant. ‘‘ Yes- 
terday-afternoon, as I was looking into the sky 
to see how high the sun was, I observed, just 
under the clouds, a whitish flower, shaped like 
a diamond, with one end arched. Attached to 
it was a waving branch, with whitish leaves, 
The flower hada long, diminutive, and leafless 
stalk, slanting to the ground., Following this 
down with my. glass, I discovered, at the ter- 
restrial juncture —” 

** Please employ more Saxon words,” inter- 
posed the bee. ; 

‘**I discovered, at the lower end of the stalk,” 
resumed the elephant, ‘‘a boy holding on to 
the same.” : 

““Pshaw! you are describing a boy flying a 
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kite!” exclaimed the bee. And, wondering 
whether an elephant’s ideas concerning things 
in general were in proportion to this one’s 
notions of botany, he flew away in a straight 
line, heavily freighted with honey, to report to 
Her Majesty, at the royal. hive, concerning the 
promising harvests waiting to be gathered from 
the fragrant blossoms of the buckwheat. 

Mora. — A diligent, correct use of humble 
talents is of more benefit to the world than a 
misuse of larger ones. . 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAW. 
BY F. H. UNDERWOOD. 


HE administration of law, in the course 

of centuries, has undergone very remark- 
able changes. Like’ all other human institu- 
tions, the legal system, arising from rude 
beginnings, has slowly acquired method and 
symmetry, has grown with the'world’s growth, 
and adapted itself to the varying wants of 
society. As the dwellings of a people, by 
their comforts and conveniences, the taste and 
elegance of their appointments, furnish an in- 
dex to the character, habits, and resources of 
those who reside in them, so the laws, as seen 
upon statute books, and as administered in 
courts, mark the intelligence and the sense of 
justice of their age. For though, in one sense, 
the idea of right and justice is unchanging, 
yet its application to human affairs has been 
reached only by ages ‘of experiment, and the 
progress of law towards perfect equity is even 
yet very slow. It will be enough to point to 
the horrible executions for the imaginary crime 
of witchcraft, and to the tortures and burnings 
once inflicted for ‘* heresy,” in comparison with 
the pfesent freedom of opinion. to show that 
the world attains a clearer moral vision, out- 
grows its superstitions, and regrets its cruel- 
ties, and that law, which is a mirror of the 
public mind and conscience, is constantly 
raised to a higher plane. 

Anciently justice was administered by kings 
in person, as it still is in barbarous countries, 
by the monarch’s own will, uncontrolled by 
“statutes, or by the subtilties of lawyers. The 
story of King Solomon deciding between the 
two women who claimed the same child is an 
instance of the primitive manner of doing jus- 
tice, as it is an example of more than royal 
knowledge of woman's nature. Face to face 
before the throne; accusation and answer; 
and then falls the sharp judgment, or sharper 
sword. The early kings of England, in like 
manner, received complaints wherever they 
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held court. In this the king was assisted by 
the chief officers of his household, generally 
by the chancellor, who was an ecclesiastic of 
high rank, and who, as keeper of the great seal 
and of the king’s conscience, held the highest 
place under the crown. But after a time it was 
found incompatible with other public duties to 
attend to the demands of suitors and to the 
punishment of evil-doers ; and therefore judges 
were appointed, who, in the king’s name, held 
courts, who wore the royal ermine and robe, 
who were announced by heralds with procla- 
mations, and preceded by officers with staves, 
who represented the royal majesty, and wielded 
the royal power. 

The principal English courts are the Com- 
mon Pleas, the King’s Bench, the Court of 
Chancery, and the Exchequer. No precise 
time can be fixed for their establishment. 
Their jurisdiction, their peculiar powers, and 
mode’ of procedure, have grown up by cen- 
turies of use, with little change by legislation, 
and so are said to be Prescriptive. Many 
principles are acknowledged to be Jaw for 
which no enactment can be found in the rec- 
ords of Parliament; but some authors claim 
that all sound law is founded upon ancient 
statutes, although the statutes themselves may 
have passed into oblivion. Be this as it may, 
the doctrine and practice which have been 
built up by the decisions of a long line of 
English judges, whether by expounding stat- 
utes or by repeating tradition, constitute what 
is known as the common law; and it continues 
to be the basis of all law wherever the English 
language is spoken. So that a judgment given 
in Westminster Palace, six hundred years ago, 
may determine a question of life, liberty, or 
property, here in America, to-day, unless it is 
in conflict with the express provisions of the 
constitution or the statutes of this country. 

The Court of Common Pleas, which, like 
the others, had followed the king’s person, 
was fixed by Magna Charta, A. D. 1215, at 
Westminstér. It is probable that no great 
order (as we now understand the term) ex- 
isted at first, and the succession of the earlier 
judges is not now easily ascertained. Since 
the year'1558, there have been forty-four chief 
justices of this court, of whom the best known 
are Sir Edward Coke, a great authority im an- 
cient law (A. D. 1606), and Sir John Scott 
(1799), afterwards famous as Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. The Common Pleas is the court of 
the largest jurisdiction. No other court can 
try cases in which titles to land are concerned, 
and it has authority, in common. with other 
courts, in all civil matters. 





The King’s Bench has exclusive jurisdiction 
in pleas of the crown, that is, in proceedings 
by the government against individuals, as in 
prosecutions for crimes. It has also jurisdic- 
tion in all civil matters, éxcept in real-estate 
titles. Appeals from the Common Pleas come 
to'this court, and from this to the House of 
Lords, which last is the final authority in the 
kingdom. 

Of the Court of King’s Bench we have a list 
of forty-eight chief justices from 1526 to 1865. 
Some of these, like Lord Coke, had served in 
the Common Pleas. The names most familiar 
to modern readers are the infamous butcher’ 
Jeffreys, of the time of James II., the upright 
and eccentric Matthew Hale, 1671 (whose ser- 
vice on a country jury while disguised as a 
miller most will remember); and the great Lord 
Mansfield, probably the most illustrious British 
lawyer. 

When, in the trial of causes by the strict 
rules of law, substantial justice could not be 
done, relief was anciently given by the king’s 
chancellor; and from this custom arose the 
Court of Chancery, or Equity, as it is some- 
times called, which was intended to supply the 
deficiencies of the common-law courts. But 
in time the Court of Chancery came to be as 
much hampered by rules as the others, and 
its intolerable delays have passed into a prov- 
erb. The picture of this venerable tribunal in 
Dickens’s novel, Bleak House, is probably but 
little exaggerated, showing that when legal 
subtilties are pursued for their own sake, truth 
and justice are thrust aside and forgotten. 

The first lord chancellor, qualified by legal 
learning to sit as a justice, was Sir Thomas 
More (A. D. 1529), who succeeded Cardinal 
Wolsey. Former chancellors, as before inti- 
mated, had#been regarded as mere state func- 
tionaries, and had been selected from the 
clergy. Since More there have been sixty- 
three chancellors in service — an array of 
shining names. We instance a few only: 
Lord Bacon (1617), so severely, and probably 
unjustly, characterized by Pope as ‘the wisest, 
brightest, meanest of mankind;” Lord Clar- 
endon, the historian (1660); Lords Hardwicke 
(1737), Thurlow (1778), and Loughborough 
(1783), known mostly to the legal profession; 
Lord Lyndhurst (1827), son of Copley, our 
Boston painter, and Lord Brougham (1830). 

The Court of Exchequer was founded for 
the collection of the royal revenues, but trans- 
acted some other business. In modern times 
its chief importance is, that its chancellor is 
a member of the cabinet, and has charge of 
the finances. . 
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All judges in England hold their commissions 
for life or good behavior. Their salaries are 
ample, and on retiring they receive pensions; 
and the most eminent are raised to the peer- 
age. In ancient times, they sometimes found 
the block and the headsman’s axe as the end 
of their toils; for, in the violent contests for 
the throne, and the: sharp intrigues to secure 
the succession, of which English history is so 
full, the judges were frequently called upon to 
decide against law, and went to the council 
with their lives in their hands. 

But, amidst all political convulsions, the 
judges have generally preserved ther integ- 
rity; and though, naturally, they have upheld 
their prerogatives, and the power of the gov- 
erning classes, they have been personally 
stainless. 

As our ideas of law, and our proceedings in 
courts, have been derived from English sources, 
it will be seen why we have been obliged at the 
beginning to take our young readers back into 
English history. 


——_.—___——_ 


THE SUNKEN SHIP. 


From the German of Ruckert. 
BY GEORGE J: VARNEY. 


HE ship in the current floats on; 
The crew, they are wild with drinking: 
She ploughs not the sand, she strikes not a 
stone. 
O, why is the good ship sinking? 


Above, on the broad, sunny deck, 
All was gay as the hour of espousal ; 
Nor the clanking and moaning* east could 
check 
That warlike crew’s carousal. 


Down in the low, narrow hold, 
Poor captives, by war’s mischances, 
Their thirst in most pitiful accents told: 
Their cry only torture enhancés, 


For the cruel men jeer the appeal, 
The voice of humanity hushing; 
And the prisoners hear along the keel 

The cool, sweet waters rushing. 


They eagerly listen, and rave, 
66 Up; comrades; relief is before us!” 
They grope round the hold, —a hatchet they 
wave, — 
‘* We'll drink to the roisterers o’er us!” 


The flood at the strokes pours through ; 
They drown in the waters, drinking: 

Above them the brutish, bacchanal crew 
Never saw the ship was sinking. 
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ARCHERY. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


be a previous number we promised to give 
some simple rules and directions for young 
archers. 

In selecting a bow, the chief point to be at. 
tended to is ‘the adaptation of the bow to the 
strength of the person who is to use it. 

Bows, arrows, and accoutrements can easily 
be obtained in any city, but the young archer 
had better allow some experienced friend to 
select his bow and arrows. The “ self bow,” 
which is made of a single piece.of wood, is 
considered the best. The ‘straight arrow,” 
that is, one of even thickness throughout, 
is preferred. Persons living in the country 
can find materials in the woods to make a 
bow, which is easily done by an ingenious 
boy. He must carefully select his wood. It 
should be free from knots, and of even grain, 
A good bow should taper gradually from the 
handle to the horns. The handle is the wrap- 
ping of plush, by which the’ bow is held, and 
the horns are the tips of each end of the bow. 
It is well to insert a piece of ivory in the left 
side of the bow, just above the handle, to pre- 
vent the friction of the arrow wearing away 
the wood. 

Targets made of straw, bound with string, 
into an even rope, which is twisted upon itself 
until it forms a flat disk, and then covered 
on one side with canvas, painted in’ five con- 
secutive rings, viz., gold, or centre; red, blue, 
or inner; white; black and white. These 
rings should all be of exactly the same width, 
the target itself being four feet in diameter, or 
less, if preferred. The stand on which the tar- 
get is fastened should be padded or wrapped 
with straw; otherwise arrows striking it will 
break. 

In some places in England butts are erected 
instead of stands. They are made of sods 
piled together, the target being hung to 2 peg 
in front of them.* This target can be made of 
white pasteboard. The sods are convenient, 
as they hold the stray acorns. 

But of whatever material targets are made, 
with or without butts, the centre of the gold 
should be four feet from. the ground. Two 
targets should be placed opposite each other, 
about fifty yards apart. When all the archers 
have shot each three arrows, and the judge 
has scored them, they all pass over to the tar- 
get and gather their arrows, and shoot back to 
the target they came from. 

The attitude in shooting is a matter of much 
importance. The feet should be a few inches 
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apart, the neck slightly curved, so as to bring 
the head a little downward; the face, but no 
part of the front of the aan is to be turned 
towards the mark. The lef€ arm must be held 
out quite straight to the wrist, which should 
be bent inwards; the bow is to be held éasy in 
the hand, and the arrow, when drawn, should 
be brought, not towards the eye, but the ear. 
The right hand should. begin to draw the 
string as the left raises the bow. When the 
argow is thrée parts drawn, the aim is to 
be taken. In doing this, the head of the arrow 
should appear to the right of the mark; the 
arrow is then drawn to its head, and immedi- 
ately loosened. ‘ 


We will give in our next number further di- 


rections for archery, and rules for clubs. 


EVAPORATION. 
BY Z. 


“A LL the rivers run into the sea, yet the 

sea is not full,” says the wise man. To 
one who stands beside Niagara’s raging tor- 
rent, or who sees the huge mass of water 
which the Mississippi or the Amazon bears 
to the sea, Solomon’s riddle seems strange 
enough. But.common observation tells us that 
it is true. How happens it, then, that such 
great quantities of water as are poured into 
the sea do not fill it to overflowing? 

The same sacred writer explains the seeming 
mystery. ‘‘From whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.” . ) 

It is a well-known property of water to dry 
up, or evaporate, when exposed to air or heat. 
Its particles rise and float in the air as an in- 
visible vapor. This process, though slow, is 
yet constant and very effective. Philosophers 
who have experimented upon this subject tell 
us that from a single acre of ground there 
rise, during a summer’s day, about fifty bar- 
rels of water; from the whole surface of the 
ocean more than six million millions of bar- 
rels; and that if no rain should fall ‘into the 
sea, and no rivers should pour their waters 
into it, for a whole year, its level would be six 
feet lower than it now is. They also say that 
it would take all the inhabitants of the earth 
two hundred thousand years to raise with 
pumps as much water as evaporation does in 
one year. 

The invisible particles of water thus raised 
into the air sometimes become visible in the 
shape of fog or mist lying along the surface of 
the. ground, or over ponds and rivers. But 
generally they rise to the height of one or two 
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miles, where they form clouds, which are driv-~ 
en*by the wind over the land, to fall in rain, 
and fill the sources of the same rivers, per- 
haps, through which they have already flowed 
many times to the ocean. 

Thus “the sea is not full,” because that 
“from the place the rivers come, @itherthey 
return again.” 

Were it not for evaporation, no rain would 
fall; no food for man orbeast would grow out 
of the ground. Clothes could not be washed, 
for, once wet, they would never be dry again. 
The sea would be full, and the earth unin- 
habitable. 


ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 


“NEVER JUDGE BY APPEARANCES.” 


BY FRANK DORSEY. 








CHARACTERS. — Mrs. HIGHFLYER, JANE, MRs. 
‘ 
MorpauntT, Miss Burton. 


Scene. — Mrs. HIGHFLYER’s Parlor. 


Mrs. Highflyer. Dear me! what a bother 
these poor people are, to be sure! It was only 
last week I put my name down for five dollars 
at the Goldfront Church, for the benefit of the 
paupers of this district. It is so nice to see 
one’s name in the Transcript, together with 
those of the principal people of the city. By 
the way, Jane, does the Rev. Mr. Meek pub- 
lish the names of the donors to the paupers of 
his society? 

Fane. O, yes, mum; I saw the Wiggins’s 
names in the Journal, the other night, for ten 
dollars apiece! 

Mrs. H. Is it possible! 


I must write to 
Mr. Meek at once; and I think I'll—no, I 


won’t, though; yes, I wii. Ill send him 
jifteen dollars. I won’t be outdone by the 
Wigginses — not I. 

Fane. Well, mum, shall I invite the plain- 
looking party to come up stairs? 

Mrs. H. Can’t you tell her I’m not at home? 

Fane. I did, mum; but she said as how I 
was mistaken, as she saw you sitting at the 
winder, when she was a-comin’ down the street. 

Mrs. H. Well, I suppose I mus¢ see her. 

[Zxit Jane. 

What if Mrs. Mordaunt should call to-day? 
Won’t the Mantons and the others of our set 
be jealous when they learn that Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, the senator’s wife, has spent the whole 
afternoon at my house? Miss Burton told me 
they would certainly call some day this week, 
and this is Friday. 
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[Znter Mrs. MorvDaunt, attired very plainly.] 
Mrs. Mordaunt. Mrs. Highflyer, I believe. 
Mrs. H. (Loftily.) Mrs. Augustus High- 

flyer, my good woman. 

Mrs. M. 1 have taken the liberty of calling 
on you, m m, in behalf of a poor widow and 
her childreff, who are in great need of charity. 

Mrs. H. 1 am sorry, madam, but I hawe 
nothing to give you. ~PY applying at some of 
the charity bureaus, you will doubtless obtain 
anything you require. 

Mrs. M. O, it is not for myself.I want your 
assistance, Mrs. Highflyer, but for a poor, a 
very poor woman, who lost her husband by 
the late railroad accident, and it is certainly 
our duty to help her. - 

Mrs. H. (Aside.) What assurance! “ Our” 
duty, indeed! (Zo Mrs. M.) —I have noth- 
ing to give, my good woman; and my time is 
at. present very valuable. My servant will 
show you to the door. ° 

[Zxit Mrs. H., serenely. , 

Mrs. M. And this is a charitable woman! 
My informant was right in saying that her 
charity is all on the surface. God grant that 
she may never be in need herself ! [Bxit. 


[Retnter Mrs. HIGHFLYER. ] 

Mrs. H. Well, I’ve got rid of that disagree- 

able person nicely. 

[Enter JANE. ]} 
Are you sure she didn’t take anything out of 
the entry as she was going out, Jane? 
Fane. O, yes, mum; I watched her clost, 
mum. ’ 

Mrs. H. Jane, how is my back hair? 

Fane. Never saw it so nice in my life, 
mum! 

Mrs. H. Tam very glad, for I expect Mrs. 
Mordaunt every moment. (Door-bell rings.) 
There! run, Jane, and open the door. 

[Zxtt JANE. 
They do say that Mrs. Mordaunt is very rich; 
and then her husband is one of our leading 
senators. 
[Zxter Miss Burton. ] 

Miss Burton. Good morning, Mrs. High- 
flyer. Is Mrs. Mordaunt here? ‘ 

Mrs. H. O, no, indeed! I expected her to 
come with you. 

Miss B. Not here? It’s very strange; for I 
saw her ascending your steps a short time 
ago; and she was to await me here. 

Mrs. H. Ym sure she hasn’t been here, nev- 
ertheless. The only visitor I have had was a 
very plain, not to say shabby-looking person, 
soliciting assistance for some widow or other, 

Miss B. Did she have a black bonnet on? 





Mrs. H. (Somewhat alarmed.) Yes, 1 be. 


lieve the. person did; but it can’t be possible 


that it was — 

Miss B. Mrs. Mordaunt, of course, She 
always dresses very plainly, as she spends a 
great deal of her time among the poor of our 
city. 

Mrs. H. Can,it be possible? O, what have 
I done! 

Miss B. Why, what is the matter? 

Mrs. H. O, don’t ask me! Such a stupid 
blunder! > 

Miss B. We are soliciting charity, among 
some of our wealthy friends, for the poor 
widow Murghy, who is in great need. Mrs, 
Mordaunt came here while I went to see Mrs. 
Baxter across the street, and we were to meet 
again here. But I must not stay here prat- 
tling, for I suppose ‘Mrs. Mordaunt is waiting. 

Mrs. H. Did the Baxters give you anything? 

Miss B. O, yes; ten dollars; and they have 
promised to send some nice, warm clothing to 
the children. By the way, there’s a model wo- 
man for you! She'made me promise that her 
name should not appear either in print or on 
any subscription list. Charity and humility, 
with her, go hand in han@. Good by. 

[Zxz¢ Miss Burton. 

Mrs. H. 1 feel so much ashamed of my con- 
duct that I hardly know what to do. What 
will Mrs. Mordaunt think of me? And then 
she is said to give the finest balls and parties 
of any lady in the city. Her amiability and 
accomplishments are the theme of general 
conversation. She will never even speak to 
me again, I am sure, as I have never been 
formally introduced to her, Ah, me! There 
is a lesson I hope I have learned, however— 
never to ‘judge by appearances.” [ Exit. 


—— Most animals have strong attachments. 
A favorite cow, after her master’s death, lowed 
and moaned for some days. One stormy day, 
six months after, the man who milked her put 
on an old overcoat belonging to her late mas- 
ter. The cow, as he came near her, became 
almost frantic. She went, round and round 
him, lowing and licking the coat most lov- 
ingly, and would not stand still until the coat 
was removed. ‘ 


—— Ciemens of Alexandria informed the 
wearers of wigs, when they knelt at church to 
receive the blessing, that they must be good 
enough to recollect that the benediction re 
mained on the wig, and did not pass through 
to the wearer! This did not prevent man 
from retaining the peruke. 
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‘ QOUT-DOOR SPORTS. 


ERE is a healthy and invigorating exer- 

cise, that, we venture to say, many of 
Our Boys know nothing about. It is seen very 
little in the United States, but in Europe it 
constitutes one of the chief sports of the young 
men. In Scotland, in particular, there are 
very few towns whére there are not quoit 
clubs; and in the western séction of that 
country the throwing of the disk by experts has 
become a thing of such accuracy, that many 
will throw their quoits (varying in weight 
from five to ten pounds, according to individ- 
ual strength to use them) a distance of twen- 
ty-one yards, during a whole game, and never 
once land them six inches from the top of the 
peg. Club will play against club in the towns 
and villages, until the champion one in each 
place designates itself to be such by its victory 
over all others. Then these town clubs will 
play against each other by districts; the cham- 
pion district clubs will then meet as county 
contestants for a handsome prize, and the 
general result is the healthy stamina of all 
who participate. No exercise is more, con- 
ducive to the improvement of the physical 
system than quoiting; for, while it properly 
ranks itself among the games of robust 
strength, it has no feature of overtaxing that 
will call for such outlay of strength as will 
in any way strain the system beyond what 
it can properly bear, and in every respect ,is 
precisely such a game as young men who are 
engaged in sedentary occupations should cul- 
tivate, 

An excellent feature*of quoits is its sim- 
plicity. It isnot encumbered by long and 
abstruse rules, and any one with the simple 
strength has all the qualifications ‘requisite. 
Its inexpensiveness is also another good fea- 
ture of the game, which to many boys is quite 
an Important one. 


~— Tue Excelsior and Eureka Clubs, of 
Chicago, have both disbanded, and the “‘Am- 


ateurs” reign in their stead. 
. 
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VELOOCIPEDES. 
HE Demarest bicycle, which is as yet but 
little known, is very different from one of 
the foregoing styles. The standard inclines at 
an angle of forty-five degrees; the saddle is'as 
low as the small-wheeled machines, while the 
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-| driving wheel is forty-five inches in diameter 


of the small-sized Demarest machine. The 
advantages of this model are, first, you have 
increased driving power, with proportionate 
increase in safety, a far more natural and con- 


"| sequently easy balance, and with decreased 


chances of falls and accidents, more durability, 
while the plan of the,machine admits of more 
facilities for strength. : 

The Demarest machine, however, is not as 
easy to learn on as the French model; but 
when the art is acquired, it is less fatiguing to 
ride on the Demarest than on any other-ma- 
chine now in use. In regard to the propelling 
power, the advantage of the angle of the De- 
marest lies in its giving the rider an immense 
leverage in pressing on the treadles; for while 
in the French machines the driver has thé 
weight of his body to partially assist him, in 
the Demarest machine he has all his powers 
of resistance at his command, just as he would 
have in placing his back against a wall and 
pressing against any object with his feet, thus 
giving him far more power in propulsion than 
he could possibly have while riding the French 
machine. This machine is destined to become 
a popular road travelling bicycle. 

The Pearsall velocipede, which is unlike any 
other, is more for fancy riding, and none of 
the feats usually performed on the French 
models can be done on the Pearsall. They 
can be turned in a very small space, and are 
light, but are not suited to general use. . 

In short, the French model is the easiest for 
learners, the Demarest the best road traveller, 
and the Pearsall the best for turning sharp 
angles, the latter being the most difficult to 
learn. © 

The Pickering machine is a variation from 
all, and seems to be the favorite in the exercise 
halls, being the simplest in form,and least 
costly in manufacture. ee ag 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Base Batt. — John Hatfield has been ex- 
pelled from the Cincinnati Club. He was de- 
fended by Mr. Tilden and Dr. Draper, who 
introduced affidavits from John Wildey and Mr. 
McMahon, of the Mutuals, to show that he did 
not at first intend to join them. But nothing 
was done to clear him from the worst charges. 
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408. (Awl weighs beak on tent) (head) 
(withe) (ewer) (lot)— Always be contented 
with your lot. 409.'-Hippopotamus. 410. 
Gnu. 411. Locust. 412. Bat. 413. Cricket. 
414. Spider. 415. Horse. 416. Calf.’ 417. 
Deer. 418. Buffalo. 419. Fox. 420. Lacrosse. 
421. Bath. 422. Philanthropist. 423. S-core. 
424."S-corn. 425: S-a-lad. 426. R-ankle. 427. 
P-robe. 428. S-a+line. 429. P-roof.’ © 430: 
Seine. 431. Oder. 432. Save. 433. Redwood. 


434. Cannon. 435. Eagle, acrid, grove, liver, | 


edere. 436. Intemperance. 437. Idleness. 438. 
Profane swearing. 


439+ REbus. 


EMPLIA - STATE 


HippEN CurisTiAN NAMEs. 

‘440. A dark cloud in a hazy day. | 441. The 
old man made lines for the fishermen. 442. 
Stay thy* unstable and erratic course. 443. 
Lean a pole on the rail fence. © 444: It is better 
to endure than. to be cowardly: 445. ‘We'saw 
no elephants at the fair. HERBERT. 





Cross-worD ENicMa. 
446. My first is in spear, but not in lance; 
My second is in look, but not in glance; 
My third is in borrow, But not in lend; 
My fourth is in break, but not in mend; 
My fifth is in lot, but not in few; 
My sixth is in many, but not in two; 
My whole is one of our old head workers, 

Lone Star. 


447- GEOGRAPHICAL REBuszs. 


Dovusie AcrostTIC, 


in which the initials name a word, which, 
though apparent, is not plain; the finals, a 
word, which, though plain, is not apparent:— 
449. 1. Something that will be brilliant in any 
society. 2. A town in Russia. 3. A mount in 
Massachusetts. 4..A town in Maryland. 5.A 
title of nobility. 6. Once a town in Massa- 
chusetts. HAUvTBOY. 


MusIcaL. PuzzLes. 
450. 451. 


Brack Dwarr. 


. BLANKs. 

Fill the blanks with the same word differ- 
ently spelled, but pronounced the same: — 

452. The —— stood by the ——. 453. I was 
—the last ——. 454. Ihave —— a——on 
the ——. 455. It —— when the sky was —-. 
456. I —— the noise of the ~— afar. 457: 
There were —— in the —— part. 458. I had 
—— of a good —— named. Monsigzvr. 


ENIGMA. 

459 It is composed of 16 letters. The 3,7 
13, 1 is one of your readers. The 6, 10, 11; 5 
is nearest. The 15, 2, 8, 9 is to modulate the 
voice to melody. The 12, 14, 16, 5, 4 is# city 


of Europe. The whole‘is the name of a story: 
May BELte. 


; 





enGee 2. eae a ate hb. snl oh athe oh 1h ot 
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ORTIMER GRAHAM, the Great Peace 
i¥i Festival, projected by Mr. Gilmore, will 
be the most stupendous affair of the kind ever 
known. Twenty thousand voices and a thou- 
sand musical instruments will not make noise 
enough; so he proposes to increase the gran- 
deur of sound with a hundred anvils, also 
church-bells, and cannon. — D. F. S. says they 


have sixty hens and plenty of milk. He knows: 


all about managing hot«beds. . Our word for it, 
he is a hardy, red-cheeked fellow. —N. Gine, 
we have published those puzzles. The letter 
was very agreeable.— Frank Morse did not 
state whether he was a regular customer. 

Thanks to ‘Brother Jeems, W. C. Palmer, 
Honey Bee, Harry Somerset, William L. Ter- 
hune, Herbert E. Monroe, K. K. K., and Ivan- 
hoe, for their kind and appreciative letters. — 
Rip Van Winkle, Albany, N. Y., sends a new 
comic book called ‘“*Gems of Genius.” ‘The 
Locomotive,” ‘Young Champion;” “True 
Blue,” or ‘‘ Bricks and Mortar.”.. Good names 
for a paper. — Burt Porter, William F. Ab- 
bott, and J. C. Young, are you members of the 
family? — Pica, glad you have not forgotten 
us.—J. J. B., with the approval of parents, 
yes. — Sam Heller, doubtless we have two 
friends of the same name. 

Both of Slim Jim’s rebuses have been pub- 
lished. — Fleur de Lis, Olive Logan. is now in 
America; the land of her birth. Rebus old. 
The ‘dialogue is too young. — Ixion, 2719, 
sends’a ‘copy of ‘* The N. E. Journal of :-Phi- 
lately,” devoted to postage stamps. He de- 
sires correspondents. — ‘The letters from farm- 
erboys are extremely: interesting. - Canuck 
tells a ‘delightful story about the dairy.and 
garden, ‘and moonlight ‘sails .on the. lake. 
Clarence Walton knows all about raising rad- 
ishes and lettuce in the winter for market; and 
sends early dandelions from Methuen to New 
York. 

George W. H., send stamped envelope. — 
Thanks for fine photograph of White Phan- 
tom. We have so many hundreds of letters, 
that it takes a Jong: time to get through the 
list: Keystone, don’t: try to: put Humpty 


. 
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Dumpty together again. — Don Quixote, too 
old. —D. H. L. and E. A. Q., why don’t you 
write to them? — We should be extremely hap- 
py to comply with Essex’s request, but he neg- 
lected to give his address. — Ralph Rover; a 
sail-boat of those dimensions would cost from 
one to four hundred dollars, according to the 
build. — Guy Carleton did not wait quite long 
enough. ‘Try again, and make a rebus that 
‘you think is good enough yourself. We only 
take tip-top ones. — Ne Plus Ultra can get 
them bound nearer home as cheap as we can, 
and save the postage, which would amount. to 
as much as the binding. That was a shock- 
ing conundrum: ‘‘ What is the difference. be- 
tween a boy getting a thrashing at school and 
a farmer viewing an acre of corn? One feels 
‘ati acher, and the other sees an acre.” 
Ivanhoe, we do not know where they can 
be purchased. — Phunny Phellow will observe 
that we have already commenced their publi- 
cation. — L. C. W., in No. 92. The numbers 
will cost sixty-two cents. — Downsey, Bir- 
mingham, Conn., will execute printing for the 
** family” at the lowest current. rates. — Mon- 
sieur, you must have been delighted. We had 
quite a chat with M. Du Chaillu at the Har- 
pers, in New York, the other day. He’s splen- 
did. — Slim Jim, we have published a similar 
rebus. We shouldbe happy to introduce sych 
a capital correspondent to our patrons, but you 
forgot to send your address. — Handy Andy, 
we have. just had an enigma very similar, and 
the other puzzles are not tempting enough. 
AccEPTED. — Rebuses — Specs, Cute; nu- 
merical rebus — Two Ink Slingers; enigma — 
May Belle; charade — Lorain Lincoln; hid- 
den names — Herbert; blanks — Monsieur; 
gans-tétes — W. Ink and Dr. Y. Goods. 
Dec.ineED. — Pickled Eel, J. L. F., C. A. R., 
R. P. C., D. H. L., Ne Plus Ultra, Wild Irish- 
man, Phunny Phellow, Knife Blade, Al Packer, 
Downsey, E. P. G., Jr., G. Sharp, Davy Jones, 
Dictator, Moss Rose, Phiz, Hurly Burly, Delta 
Sigma, S, X., Dick Swiveller, R. U. Mattick, 
Wisn. CoRRESPONDENTS. —@enry Howard, 
Drawer. 79, Oberlin, O.; E. E. Loy, Spring- 
field, O.; Buffalo Boy, Box 2465, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Harry Somerset (on secret societies), Box 3686, 
Boston, Mass.; P. Rinter, care G. M. Patten, 
Clarence, N. Y.; Gymnast, Oakwood Avenue, 
Troy, N. Y.; T.,E. Legraph, Box 163, Clin- 
ton, Mass.; Amos Y. Romer, Box 261, Union © 
Mills, Erie County, Pa.; Harry Bradford, Box 
1282, Piqua, O.; D. W. Perry Wipkle (on rab- 
bits), 271 Delaware, Street, Buffalo, N. Y.; Will 
Carrington, Utica City National Bank, Utica, 
N. Y.;, Omnibus, Box 935, Bath, Me. 
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THE ANNUAL ASSAY. : 


fash many weeks ago the newspapers re- 
ported the names of certain men who had 
been appointed by the president a special com- 
mission to attend the annual assay of the Mint 
at Philadelphia, on the 8th day of February 
of the present year, for the purpose of making 
the trial of the gold and silver coin reserved 
for that purpose by the Mint of the United 
States, and by the branch Mints. 3G 

The object of this annual trial is to ascertain 
if any money varying too much from the legal 


standard in weight or fineness has been issued | 


from the Mint during the year previous to the 
assay. 

It would probably be impossible to coin a 
thousand silver dollars so that they should all 


be of precisely the same weight. Two pieces 


of the same size, cut out of the same’ bar of 
silver, after it has been. carefully rolled; may 
differ slightly in weight. The density may not 
be quite, the same. . 

As no law should require what is impossible, 

the laws of the United States allow a small de- 
*viation, in all coins, from the standard weight. 
In the double eagle, the eagle, and the half 
eagle, this deviation cannot exceed a half of a 
grain, or one.two hundred and fifty-eighth 
part of the smallest of these pieces. A greater 
deviation is allowed in the gold dollar than in 
‘any other gold piece; and even here it is only 
one quarter of a grain, or less than a hun- 
dredth part of the weight of the piece. 

In silver coins the deviation in weight from 
the standard may be greater. In the half 
dime it may be more than one fortieth the 
weight of the piece. At*this rate, forty half 
dimes of thé standard weight would weigh 
more than forty-one of the lightest, and forty 
of the heaviest would weigh more than forty- 
one of the standard weight; or forty of the 
heaviest would weigh a little more than forty- 
two of the ‘lightest. The variation in the 
largest silver coins is much less than in the 
half dime. 

Of gold dollars, one hundred and three of 
the heaviest would be about equal in weight to 
a hundred and five of the lightest — a differ- 
ence of nearly two per centum. But the de- 
viation, as we have seen, is less in the larger 
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gold coins, and is then only allowed in single 
pieces. In weighing a large number of pieces, 
the deviation from the standatd weight must 
not exceed three pennyweights in one thou- 
sand double eagles, and can be only twelve 
grains in one thousand gold dollars. 

In weighing silver coin, the deviation can- 
not exceed four pennyweights in one thousand 
dollars. Nor can it be more than one penny- 
weight in one thousand half dimes. This last 
is at the rate of a little more than a dollar ina 
thousand. 

In the gold coins, the deviation, where it is 
greatest, — in the gold dollar, — does not 
amount to one dollar ini two thousand. 

In our next we will try and explain the sys- 
tem adopted at the Mint to obtain the average 
weight of the year’s coinage. 


DESPERATE GAMING. 


HE ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, 
were accustomed to play. at dice, when 

sober, as-a serious business, and that with 
such desperate venture of gain or loss, that, 
when everything else was gone, they set their 
liberties and persons on the last throw. _ The 
loser, though younger and stronger than his 
lucky antagonist, went into voluntary servi- 
tude, and patiently suffered himself to be 
bound and sold. The. slaves thus acquired 
were exchanged away in commerce, that the 
winner might. get rid of the scandal of his 
victory. J 

The Chinese, whose passion for play is quite 
as strong as was that of the early Germans, 
make smaller ventures. When their money is 
gone, they sometimes stake their fingers, in- 
stead of their liberty, on a single chance. 
During the game they keep by them a vase 
of sesame oil, under which a fire is kept burn- 
ing; and between the players is placed a small 
but very sharp hatchet. When one wins, he 
takes the hand of the loser, places it on a 
stone, and cuts off one of the fingers with the 
hatchet. The piece falls, and the loser imme- 
diately dips his hand into the hot oil, which 
cauterizes the wound. This operation does not 
prevent the players from beginning again. 

Such is the account of travellers who have 
visited China, incredible as it may appear 
to us. 


— + Tur monks of Italy make the finest 
perfumes from flowers. Their violet pomade 
is the most delicious in the world. Those who 
have seen it made can witness to its purity. 


’ 





